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The International Labor Organization 


This article was prepared before the war that has now begun in Europe became imminent. From one point of view 
there is a bitter irony in it; from another, there is a ray of hope in this remarkable record of international cooperation in 
which the United States has played its part. For the material here presented we are indebted to the American Office of 
the 1.L.0., 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C—The Editor. 


Ten years ago comparatively few people in this coun- 
try had any knowledge of the International Labor Organ- 
ization.» Today the United States is a member of the 
Organization and a citizen of the United States is its 
Director. This is Hon. John G. Winant, former Governor 
of New Hampshire and former Chairman of the Social 
Security Board, who assumed the directorship on Janu- 
ary 1 of the present year. He is the first American to 
hold this position and the third Director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. Mr. Winant succeeds Harold 
B. Butler of Great Britain who had been Director since 
the death of Albert Thomas of France in 1932. Both Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Butler did much to develop the interest 
of the United States in the 1.L.0. and to pave the way 
for its membership. 


As illustration of the active part the United States is 
now taking in the International Labor Organization, 
officials of the federal government, American business 
executives and American labor men are participating as 
official delegates in the I.L.O. Conferences. They also 
serve on correspondence committees and on the various 
technical committees and special conferences convened by 
the Organization. 

The part this country is taking in the work is by no 
means confined to general cooperation in the I.L.O. ac- 
tivities. In 1938 the United States ratified five conven- 
tions or treaties dealing with maritime labor. The present 
Congress is considering the enactment of legislation to 
implement these conventions. 

With this increasing participation of the United States, 
public interest in this country is developing with respect 
to the International Labor Organization, its nature, its 
work and its ‘significance. What is the International 
Labor Organization? How is it constituted? How does 
it function? What are its objectives? and what has it 
achieved during the twenty years of its existence? What 
is its background and how did the United States become 
a member? These are some of the questions that naturally 
spring to mind. To answer them it is necessary to know 
something of the history of the Organization. 


1Jn 1928 INFORMATION SERVICE carried an article on the In- 
national Labor Office. 


BACKGROUND 


The story of the International Labor Organization goes 
back to the efforts of labor throughout the world to or- 
ganize some agency to promote labor standards on an 
international scale. In one sense it may be regarded as 
a development of the old International Association for 
Labor Legislation whose functions in this field it has in- 
herited. Practically, however, it had its inception in the 
plans for peace during the days of the World War. 

We are apt to think of the treaties that concluded the 
War as concerned with the terms of settlement between 
the countries involved; with the establishment of new 
states and the limitation of their boundaries; with the 
assignment of mandated territories and the imposition of 
indemnities. There was, however, included in the Treaty 
of Versailles and in all of the Peace Treaties, in addition 
to matters such as these, provision for three unique or- 
ganizations. And the inclusion of such provisions was 
itself unique in the annals of treaties concluding wars, for 
the organizations in question were to be concerned, not 
with the spoils of conquest, but with the ideals of peace 
and justice. One of these agencies was the International 
Labor Organization. 

During the war, organized labor in the United States 
had urged that when peace was negotiated, consideration 
should be given to the interests of the workers who had 
made the heaviest sacrifices in the conflict and who repre- 
sented the groups that had suffered most from its effects. 
Similar requests were made by organized labor in the 
countries making up the “Allied and Associated Powers.” 
To meet this demand, there was set up at the close of 
the war an “Organizing Committee” to draft the labor 
provisions for the Peace Treaties. Samuel Gompers, then 
president of the American Federation of Labor, was 
chairman of the Committee. The plan which was drafted 
is sometimes referred to as the “Magna Carta” of labor, 


It begins with two significant statements: first, that 
universal peace can be established only if it is based upon 
social justice; and second, that the failure of any nation 
to adopt humane conditions of labor is an obstacle in the 
way of other nations which desire to improve conditions 
in their own countries. 
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PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the new Organization were thus 
both idealistic and practical—the improvement of con- 
ditions of labor throughout the world in the interest of 
justice and humanity, in fairness to the nations desiring 
to maintain reasonable working standards, and as a 
means of promoting world peace. ; 

To the end of achieving social justice in the field of 
labor relations as part of the plan for world peace, cer- 
tain measures were recommended as essential for a just 
and humane society. These include limitation of hours of 
work through the establishment of a maximum working 
day and week, prevention of unemployment, provision 
for an adequate living wage, protection of the worker 
against sickness, disease and injury arising out of em- 
ployment, the protection of children, young people and 
women, protection of the interests of workers when em- 
ployed in countries other than their own, and recognition 
of the principle of freedom of association. 

Nine general principles or labor standards are em- 
bodied in “The International Labor Charter” which are 
worth repeating. They are: 

First—The guiding principle that labor should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 

Second—The right of association for all lawful purposes by the 
employed as well as by the employers. 

Third—The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood in 
their time and country. ‘ 

Fourth—The adoption of an eight-hour day or a forty-eight 
hours week as the standard to be aimed at where it has not al- 
ready been attained. 

Fifth—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four 
hours, which should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sixth—The abolition of child labor and the imposition of such 
limitations on the labor of young persons as shall permit the con- 
tinuation of their education and assure their proper physical 
development. 

Seventh—The principle that men and women should receive 
equal remuneration for work of equal value. 

Eighth—The standard set by law in each country with respect 
to the conditions of labor should have due regard to the equitable 
economic treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 

Ninth—Each state should make provision for a system of in- 
spection in which women should take part, in order to ensure the 
enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of the 
employed. 

In considering the standards proposed, it should be 
remembered that they were adopted in 1919—nearly 20 
years ago. Many advances for labor have been made 
since that time. In the main, however, the charter still 
stands as desirable minima for the protection of working 
men, women and children. In some instances, as in the 
matter of maximum hours of employment, higher na- 
tional standards are now being established than those 
specified in the charter. The International Labor Organ- 
ization has recently adopted conventions or labor treaties 
providing for the 40-hour week in certain industries ; 
e.g. the textile industry, glass bottle works and public 
works. 

AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 


Although representatives from the United States took 
an active part in the creation of the International Labor 
Organization, and although the first meeting of the Or- 
ganization was held in Washington in December, 1919, it 
was not until 15 years later that the United States be- 
came a member. In the meantime the United States 
cooperated through the exchange of information, and the 
American Federation of Labor from time to time passed 
resolutions urging this country to join the I.L.O. A 
branch office of the International Labor Office was 
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opened in Washington, D. C., in 1920. Various private 
organizations took an active interest in the work of the 
International Labor Organization including among others 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
and its Industrial Division. 

With the early years of the present decade, more active 
contact with the Organization was effected through un- 
official observers sent by the United States Government 
to attend the I.L.O. Conferences. These observers in 
their report to the federal government strongly recom- 
mended that the United States should join the Organ- 
ization. They pointed out that the economic and social 
questions that come before the I.L.O. Conferences were 
interwoven with similar questions in the United States; 
and that since such economic questions as the shorter 
working day and the raising of wages and purchasing 
power of employes, subjects which are of particular in- 
terest in this country, would come before future Con- 
ferences, the United States could not afford to be in a 
position of less than full equality in such collaboration.? 
When the United States joined the International Labor 
Organization, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America sent a telegram to the United States govern- 
ment expressing approval of this action. 

Finally on the 19th of June, 1934, Congress passed a 
Joint Resolution authorizing the President, on behalf 
of the United States, to accept invitation for membership 
in the International Labor Organization. This was done 
by proclamation making the membership of the United 
States effective from August 20 of that year. 

From the date the United States became a member of 
the International Labor Organization, it has taken an 
active part in the work. Each year a full delegation— 
government representatives, and representatives of em- 
ployers and of workers—has been sent to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. Among the Americans par- 
ticipating in these Conferences as government delegates 
have been: the late Grace Abbott, former Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau; Edward F. McGrady, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor; Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics; Carter Goodrich, United States Labor 
Commissioner at Geneva; Walton H. Hamilton of Yale 
University, former Director of Research of the Social 
Security Board; and Robert W. Bruere, president Chair- 
man of the Maritime Labor Board. Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins attended the 1938 Conference. 

Employers have been represented by Henry S. Denni- 
son of the Dennison Manufacturing Company; Henry 
I. Harriman, former president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Marion B. Folsom, vice presi- 
dent of the Eastman Kodak Company; and Commander 
Robert Lee of the United States Naval Reserve, who 
is vice president of Moore & McCormack Company, 
steamship agents. 

Labor delegates have included: Dan W. Tracy of the 
Electrical Workers Union; Emil Rieve of the Hosiery 
Workers Union; Robert J. Watt, former secretary-treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor; the late 
Andrew Furuseth, and Paul Scharrenberg of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union. John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers was one of the United States observers 
in 1934, 

In addition to the official delegates to the Conferences, 
a number of Americans are appointed each year as ex- 


2 Report of the U. S. Delegation to the International Labor 


~ Conference, Geneva, June, 1933, to the United States Secretary 


of Labor, Monthly Labor Review, December, 1933 
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perts and advisers for the Conference group. Each group 
—government, employer and employe—is entitled to two 
advisers for each item appearing on the Conference 
agenda. 

The delegates from the United States have had a prom- 
inent part in the formulation of the 19 conventions and 
12 recommendations adopted by the I.L.O. since the 
United States became a member. Adoption of the several 
conventions dealing with hours of labors in the textile 
industry and public works and the revision of the child 
labor conventions raising the age limit for employment 
from 14 to 15 years, were in large measure due to the 
efforts of the American delegation. It was at the request 
of the United States Government delegation headed by 
Mr. Winant in 1936 that arrangements were made for the 
Preparatory Technical Tripartite Conference on the Tex- 
tile Industry held in Washington in 1937, and for the 
Technical Conference on Silicosis held in Geneva in 1938. 

The Preparatory Technical Conferences on Public 
Works and on the Chemical Industries were arranged 
as a result of resolutions presented by the American dele- 
gates. Other resolutions introduced by American dele- 
gates had to do with unemployment and _ technological 
changes and with the collection and compilation of cur- 
rent data on the wages of maritime workers. The Con- 
vention on Statistics of Wages and Hours adopted in 
1938 was the result of American suggestion. 

In all, 138 Americans have served as delegates or ex- 
perts or advisers at I.L.O. Conferences. Another large 
group, some 55 in number, have served on I.L.O. Com- 
mittees. At the present time there are three representa- 
tives from the United States on the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organization. One of these—the 
government delegate—occupies the permanent seat to 
which the United States is entitled as one of the coun- 
tries of chief industrial importance. There are 30 Amer- 
icans on the staff of the I1.L.O.—two-thirds of whom are 
in the Central Office at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Although the group of Americans on the staff of the 
Geneva Office is as yet small, they occupy many im- 
portant positions. In addition to the Director of the Office, 
there is an American Economic Adviser, Dr. Lewis L. 
Lorwin, formerly of the Brookings Institution, and an 
American Labor Relations Counsellor, James A. Wilson, 
a former vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor. The Chief of the Editorial Section of the I.L.O. 
is an American, Dr. Rex Hersey of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The Librarian is also an American, 
Joseph W. Haden, former librarian of the Social Se- 
curity Board. Several other Americans hold positions 
as members of the sections. Since the United States 
joined the International Labor Organization in 1934, 
more than 200 Americans have participated actively 
in the various forms of work conducted by the Organ- 
ization. 


ORGANIZATION 


The title “International Labor Organization” some- 
times gives rise to misconception as to the nature and 
activities of the body. The International Labor Organ- 
ization is not a trade union or a federation of trade 
unions. It is not a super-state or a super-legislative 
body. Rather, it is an agency for international coopera- 
tion in the advancement of social and economic standards. 
The conventions or treaties which are prepared by the 
official delegates of the member countries acting at the 
International Labor Conference are proposals to be sub- 
mitted to the different countries upon which each coun- 
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try decides for itself as to the action which it will take. 

The International Labor Organization is a world asso- 
ciation of nations working for improved labor standards 
and closer harmony in labor relations in the various coun- 
tries of the world. It functions through three agencies: 
the International Labor Conference, the International 
Labor Office and the Governing Body. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


The International Labor Conference is a parliament or 
assembly made up of delegates from the member coun- 
tries. It meets at least once a year, usually in Geneva. 
Each country is entitled to send four delegates to the Con- 
ference—two representing the government and one each 
representing respectively the principal association of em- 
ployers and the principal association of labor in that 
country. It is thus a tripartite body on which manage- 
ment and labor are equally represented, with the balance 
of power, in the hands of the government delegates. 

The Conference discusses proposals for labor treaties 
which, when adopted by the delegates, are called draft 
conventions. It also adopts recommendations as sugges- 
tions for national legislative action. Neither the conven- 
tions nor the recommendations have binding effect until 
they are ratified or approved by the countries desiring 
to take such action. Each country is free to make its own 
decision in the matter. The only obligation imposed is 
that the conventions adopted at a given conference shall 
be submitted to the appropriate legislative authority of 
the member countries within one year after its adoption, 
with an outside limit of 18 months. 

Matters which will come before the Conference this 
year include the following: Technical and vocational 
education and apprenticeship; regulation of contracts of 
employment of indigenous workers; recruiting, placing 
and conditions of labor of migrant workers; regulation 
of hours of work and rest periods of professional motor 
bus drivers; generalization of the reduction of hours of 
work in industry, commerce and offices; reduction of 
hours of work in coal mines. 

In view of the amount of preliminary work required, 
the Conference Agenda must be arranged well in advance 
of the meeting. The agenda for the 1940 conference has 
already been approved. It will contain the following ques- 
tions: organization of labor inspection; weekly rest peri- 
ods for commercial and office employes; safety provisions 
for underground work in coal mines; rights of performers 
in broadcasting. 


GovERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body is the executive board of the Or- 
ganization. It elects the Director of the International 
Labor Office, formulates general policies for the Office 
and prepares the agenda for the International Labor Con- 
ference. The Governing Body consists of 32 members, of 
whom 16 represent governments, eight represent em- 
ployers and eight represent workers. Of the government 
representatives, eight are named by the countries of chief 
industrial importance. The countries with permanent 
seats are: United States, Canada, France, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Japan and the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics. The remaining eight government seats are 
filled by election in the Conference for a three-year term. 
The workers’ representatives are elected by the workers’ 
delegates at the Conference ; and the employer representa- 
tives are similarly chosen by the employer delegates. 

The Governing Body meets as a rule four times a year, 
usually in Geneva, Switzerland. Occasionally, however, 
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the Governing Body by invitation meets in another coun- 


try. By invitation from Norway, the meeting in October, 
1939, will be in Oslo. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 


The International Labor Office is the permanent sec- 
retariat of the Governing Body and of the International 
Labor Conference. Its seat is in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
the shores of Lake Geneva. The personnel, appointed by 
the Director, numbers around 450 and is drawn from the 
various countries in the world. Approximately 40 nation- 
alities are represented on the staff. French and English 
are the official languages at the Office and all of the 
official publications are issued in both languages. 

The work of the Office includes preparation of material 
for the use of the Governing Body, its committees and the 
International Labor Conference, and the execution of de- 
cisions of these bodies. In addition to work of this nature, 
the International Labor Office conducts a number of im- 
portant services which have won for it recognition 
throughout the world as a research center and technical 
agency in the field of labor standards. 

It collects and disseminates on an international scale 
current information with regard to labor events and move- 
ments. It conducts research in the field of economic and 
industrial problems, studying such subjects as regulation 
of hours of employment, methods of wage payment, tech- 
nological causes of unemployment, problems of migratory 
labor, industrial technology and industrial safety, social 
insurance systems, problems of agricultural labor, techno- 
logical education and scientific management. 

The office publishes several economic and _ technical 
periodicals such as the Jnternational Labor Review, In- 
dustrial Safety Survey, and the Bibliography of Industrial 
Hygiene. There are also several publications of an in- 
formational nature as the Official Bulletin, Industrial and 
Labor Information, and the 1.L.0. Month by Month. It 
issues a Legislative Series, analyzing the principal labor 
laws enacted in the various countries, a Yearbook of 
Labor Statistics and various monographs dealing with 
social and economic questions and the ways in which 
various countries throughout the world have attempted 
to solve them. Technical Progress and Unemployment, 
Economical Administration of Health Insurance Benefits, 
Labor Problems in Indo-China, Industrial Labor in India, 
Safety in the Construction and Use of Lifts, Social Prob- 
lems in Agriculture, The Minimum Wage—an Interna- 
tional Survey, and The Workers’ Standard of Living— 
titles of some of the publications recently issued—illus- 
trate the wide range of interests of the International 
Labor Office and the broad field covered by its studies. 


I. L. O. Committees 


Much of the important work of the International Labor 
Organization is carried on with the aid of committees. 
These include, in addition to the standing committees of 
the Governing Body, committees of outside experts and 
mixed committees made up of members of the Governing 
Body and representative of other organizations. There 
are, for example, the correspondence committees, special 
technical committees of experts and permanent technical 
committees established to deal with specific subjects. 

The correspondence committees are advisory groups, 
the members of which do not as rule meet but are con- 
sulted by the Office for information and advice on sub- 
jects in which they are specialists. Among the correspon- 
dence committees are those on Accident Prevention, 
Social Insurance, Industrial Hygiene, Migration, Unem- 
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ployment Insurance and Placing, and Women’s Work. 
Committees of experts are appointed from time to time 
for a particular purpose where immediate study of a 


_technical problem is required and specialized knowledge 
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is essential. 

It might be interesting at this point to explain the pres- 
ent procedure before a new subject is included on the 
Agenda of the annual International Labor Conference. 
For example, the Governing Body in the case of accidents 
in coal mines, may approve a study which involves the 
calling of experts. The Office prepares a digest of the 
existing laws and practices on the subject in the countries 
of the world. This digest is then sent to the experts 
selected by the coal-producing countries of the world. The 
experts meet in Geneva for discussion. These discussions 
are recorded and digested and the committee is reas- 
sembled to approve a draft. A tripartite conference rep- 
resenting the employers, workers and governments is then 
asked to discuss the draft and to make recommendations 
to the annual I.L.O. Conference to which all member 
governments send employer, government and worker 
delegates, supported by experts. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 


Sometimes following a meeting of the Conference, a 
permanent technical committee is set up to provide for 
continuing study of a given subject. Such is the Inter- 
national Tripartite Committee on the Textile Industry 
authorized by the Governing Body at its February, 1939, 
meeting to implement the resolution adopted by the Tri- 
partite Technical Conference on the Textile Industry in 
Washington in 1937. It will be the function of this Per- 
manent Committee to consider labor conditions in the tex- 
tile industries throughout the world with special reference 
to those points which directly or indirectly may have a 
bearing on the improvement of working conditions. The 
Committee will be organized with panels representing 
various branches of the textile industry. It will conduct 
= and will make recommendations to the Governing 

ody. 

The Permanent Agricultural Committee, which was es- 
tablished in 1937 and which held its first session in Febru- 
ary, 1938, is concerned with the social problems of agri- 
culture. It is responsible for assisting the Governing 
Body and the Conference in their work with respect to 
agricultural labor. Members of the Governing Body rep- 
resenting the three constituent groups—governments, em- 
ployers and workers—serve on this Committee. There 
are also representatives of agricultural employers and 
agricultural labor, agricultural experts and representatives 
of international bodies dealing with social problems in 
agriculture. 

One of the most recently established of the permanent 
committees of the I.L.O. is the International Public 
Works Committee. This Committee is intended to provide 
an avenue for continuous exchange of information and 
experience between the countries of the world on advance 
planning of public works as a means of reducing econ- 
omic depression and preventing unemployment. The first 
meeting was held in Geneva in June, 1938. 


PRELIMINARY TECHNICAL CONFERENCES 


Somewhat similar to the special committees of experts, 
although operating on a larger scale, are the tripartite 
technical conferences which are convened to advise the 
Governing Body with reference to matters coming before 
an I.L.O. Conference or to make preliminary scientific 
exploration of a problem under consideration for Confer- 
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ence action. These technical conferences usually include 
representatives of the government, employers and work- 
ers. Among these conferences may be mentioned the 
Technical Tripartite Conference on the Coal Industry, 
that on the Chemical Industry and that on the Printing 
Trades. 

The most noteworthy of the technical conferences 
arranged by the International Labor Organization was 
the Preparatory Tripartite Technical Conference on the 
Textile Industry held in Washington in April, 1937. Its 
purpose was to explore all phases of the situation that 
directly or indirectly affect the social and economic con- 
ditions in that industry and to lay the foundation for 
future action. It considered the interrelation between the 
textile industry and other industries with special reference 
to the influence of agriculture. The work of these technical 
conferences illustrates the scientific approach which the 
International Labor Organization makes toward the solu- 
tion of labor problems with which it is concerned. 


I. L. O. Conventions 


Few persons not in close touch with the work of the 
Organization, appreciate the amount of careful and de- 
tailed study that goes into the preparation of a draft 
convention or labor treaty. Under the regular procedure 
it is customary to devote two sessions to a subject before 
the convention is adopted. This means at least two years 
of research, study, discussion and conference action. Pre- 
liminary, however, to the first discussion of a given sub- 
ject by the International Labor Conference, such for 
example as the minimum age for employment of children 
in industry, a report is prepared by the International 
Labor Office outlining the existing legislation and prac- 
tices in the various countries with regard to the subject. 
This report is then made available to the members of the 
Conference before their initial meeting for consideration 
of the question. 

At this first meeting, the subject is discussed, but no 
definite action with regard to a convention is taken. From 
the major points raised in the discussion at the Confer- 
ence, the International Labor Office prepares a question- 
naire which is sent to the governments of the member 
countries for their views with regard to the issues raised. 
The replies to this Questionnaire are then compiled in 
another report which is submitted to the second Con- 
ference at which, after thorough discussion, final action 
may be taken with regard to the adoption of a convention. 
In some instances where the issues are not too involved 
or where there has been a special preliminary technical 
conference to consider the subject, action in adopting a 
convention is taken at a single session. A two-thirds 
vote of the delegates is required for adoption. The con- 
vention is then submitted by the member countries to 
their legislative bodies for consideration. In case of rati- 
fication it is registered with the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations at Geneva. 

To March, 1939, 63 conventions have been adopted 
by the International Labor Conference. Several of these, 
however, represent revision of previous conventions. In 
all, 55 conventions covering as many different subjects 
have been adopted. These deal with such matters as the 
minimum age for the employment of children, regulation 
of the hours of labor, night work in bakeries, weekly rest 
periods, employment on public works, unemployment, 
social insurance, workmen’s compensation, industrial ac- 
cidents, occupational disease, and safety provisions in the 
building trades. 

One group of conventions are concerned with the pro- 
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tection of seamen. Six maritime conventions were adopted 
at the special Maritime Conference held in 1936, Five of 
these have been ratified by the United States. 

In addition to conventions or proposed treaties, the 
Conference, by majority vote, adopts recommendations. 
These are suggestions to the member countries with a 
view to the enactment of national legislation or regula- 
tions on a given subject. Some of the recommendations 
deal with matters which are not yet ripe for a convention. 
Sometimes they are concerned with details which can best 
be left to legislative action in the individual countries 
rather than by attempting to cover them in a general 
treaty. Among recent recommendations are those calling 
for international cooperation in connection with public 
works, national planning of public works, minimum age 
for employment of children in family undertakings, co- 
operation in accident inspection and provision for a 
model safety code for the building industry. Approx- 
imately 50 recommendations have been adopted. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


Question may be raised as to the significance of the 
conventions after their adoption. Until ratified, the pro- 
posed conventions have no binding effect. They are sug- 
gestions from the International Labor Organization to 
its members. Each country is free to decide for itself 
whether or not it wishes to ratify. The only obligation 
imposed is that each country shall within a specified time 
submit to its appropriate authority for decision the con- 
ventions and recommendations adopted after its adher- 
ence to the Organization. 

In the case of the United States, the President submits 
the proposed conventions or recommendations to Con- 
gress or to the Senate. Of the 19 conventions* and 12 
recommendations* that have been adopted since the 
United States became a member of the International 
Labor Organization, all but those dealing with maritime 
affairs have been submitted to both branches of Congress. 
The six maritime conventions and the two maritime 
recommendations were submitted to the Senate only. 
This is consistent with the constitutional provisions that 
specify that the President and the Senate constitute the 
treaty-making authority. 

When a country ratifies a convention, it is then under 
obligation to enact implementing legislation and to sub- 
mit an annual report to the International Labor Office 
with regard to the measures taken to make the conven- 
tions ettective. Up to March, 1939, there were recorded 
839 ratifications. Great Britain, France, Sweden, Belgium, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Bulgaria, Uruguay and Yugo- 


3 (45) Underground work (women) ; (46) Hours of work (coal 
mines) (revised); (47) Forty-hour week; (48) Maintenance of 
migrants, pension rights; (49) Reduction of hours of work 
(glass-bottle works); (50) Recruiting of indigenous workers; 
(51) Reduction of hours of work (public works) ; (52) Holidays 
with pay; (53) Officers’ competency certificates; (54) Holidays 
with pay (sea); (55) Shipowners’ liability (sick and injured 
seamen) ; (56) Sickness insurance (sea); (57) Hours of work 
and manning (sea); (58) Minimum age (sea) (revised); (59) 
Minimum age (Industry) (revised); (60) Minimum age (non- 
industrial employment) (revised); (61) Reduction of hours of 
work (textiles); (62) Safety provisions (buildings) (63) Sta- 
tistics of wages and hours of work. 


* Unemployment (young persons); Elimination of recruiting; 
Holidays with pay; Seamen’s welfare in ports; Hours of work 
and manning; Public works (International cooperation) ; Public 
works (national planning); Minimum age (family undertak- 
ings); Safety provisions (building) ; Inspection (building) ; Co- 
operation in accident prevention (building); Vocational educa- 
tion (building). 
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slavia have ratified more than 20 conventions. A few 
countries have not as yet ratified any. It is provided in 
the Constitution of the International Labor Organization 
that the government of a federal state with limited power 
to ratify conventions on labor matters may treat a draft 
convention to which such limitations apply as a recom- 
mendation only. oe 

Ratification is given effect through the provision in the 
Constitution of the I.L.O. authorizing complaints by or- 
ganizations of employes or employers or by member 
states. There is also provision for investigation through 
a Commission of Inquiry composed of nominees of the 
member states, other than those directly concerned in 
the complaint; and there is further provision for the 
publication of the recommendations and findings of such 
a commission. In the last resort, a non-compliance may 
be brought before the Permanent Court of International 
Jutice. 


OruHer ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES OF THE I. L. O. 


Although the formulation of labor treaties and the 
research work preparatory to the adoption of such treaties 
represent a major part of the work of the International 
Labor Organization, it is by no means the only work. The 
International Labor Office has become the leading inter- 
national research center on subjects dealing with labor 
and industrial relations. Requests for information on 
these subjects come to the Office from all parts of the 
world 

The Office maintains a special reference library on 
labor and industrial problems—a collection numbering 
more than 400,000 volumes, books and pamphlets. It is 
the most comprehensive collection of its kind in the world. 
More than 4000 periodicals in 45 different languages 
are received from more than 100 countries. In its 
legislative section the Library collects the labor laws 
from all the nations in the world. The facilities of the 
library are open to students of all nationalities and 
countries. The special reports, studies, year books 
and periodicals issued by the International Labor Office 
constitue an appreciable library in themselves. The aver- 
age annual output of literature by the International Labor 
Office comprises something over 30,000 printed pages. 

An important but little known service of the Organiza- 
tion is the technical assistance given to various countries 
in connection with their problems of labor legislation and 
labor law administration. When the Social Security 
Board in the United States was preparing to set up a 
system of unemployment compensation for this country, 
one of the officials from the International Labor Office 
who is an expert in this field was sent over to assist in 
formulation of the plans. 

Assistance has been given by the Organization to 
South American states desiring to organize a labor de- 
partment or develop a system of factory inspection, or a 
code of labor legislation. Officials from the Central 
Office were assigned to spend several months in the coun- 
tries requesting this assistance, working directly with 
officials of the government in drafting legislation and 
formulating plans for administrative machinery. 

As the work of the International Labor Organization 
has developed, attention is increasingly being given to 
the underlying causes of labor problems—the social-econ- 
omic conditions that are at the foundation of current 
issues in the field of labor relations. Emphasis is being 
placed on raising the standards of living; on reaching 
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the causes of unemployment; and on methods of provid- 
ing social security. The enlargement of the original con- 
ception of the International Labor Organization is dis- 
cussed at length in the Director’s Report for 1938 which 
stresses the interrelation between social and economic 
forces as an explanation of the new interest of the Or- 
ganization in economic progress. 


Tue I.L.0. AnD THE CHURCHES 


The International Labor Office has always taken a 
sympathetic interest in the work of the churches and re- 
ligious organizations in the social and industrial field. 
Following the Universal Christian Conference for Life 
and Work (Stockholm, 1925) relations were established 
with the Anglican, Orthodox, Protestant and old Cath- 
olic Churches, through the intermediary of the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work. Since the Oxford 
Conference held in 1937 the work of this Council has 
been transferred to the World Council of Churches (in 
process of formation). The Office is also in continous con- 
tact with the Roman Catholic Church. In a current issue 
of the Catholic organ The Yardstick (Washington, D. C.) 
the editor, Father R. A. McGowan says: “The Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has just published a pamphlet which is de- 
signed to inform American Catholics about the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization— how it operates, what its 
structure is, and its principles and achievements. Most 
interesting, and no doubt most surprising, to most Cath- 
olics is the account of the part played by European Cath- 
olics in the development of the idea and of their early 
efforts to better labor conditions through international 
action.” 

Important ecclesiastical social messages are mentioned 
in the I.L.O. Year Book. In addition, the I.L.O. attaches 
great importance to the social work of non-ecclesiastical 


Christian movements, such as the Y.W.C.A. and the 
Y.M.C.A. 


American Education Week 1939 


“Education for the American Way of Life” is the 
general theme for the nineteenth annual observance of 
American Education Week. The daily topics under this 
theme are built largely around the spirit and materials of 
the Educational Policies Commission in its report on 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. The 
topics for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
are the four main areas of eductional objectives identified 
by the Commission. 

American Education Week is sponsored by the National 
Education Association in cooperation with the American 
Legion, the United States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and with the 
support of many other organizations. The National Edu- 
cation Association, in announcing the observance says: 
“American Education Week, as a vital phase of the pro- 
gram of interpreting the nation’s schools to the people, 
becomes increasingly significant as a time for rallying the 
American people to the defense of the schools.” 

Full information concerning the observance of the week 
may be had from the office of the Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. Five packets 
containing posters, leaflets, etc., have been prepared for 
kindergarten-primary, elementary, junior high, high and 
rural schools. The price of these is 50 cents each. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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